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Notes. 


THE CRUIKSHANKS, ARTISTS, AND 
WEST AND JAMESON, PUBLISHERS. 


AN EXTRA CHAPTER FOR THE CRUIKSHANK 
CATALOGUES. 


In the elaborate and carefully compiled 
catalogue of ‘The Works of George Cruik- 
shank’ by the late Captain Richard John 
Hardy Douglas, R.N., published in 1903, 
which I referred to in my note on G. Cruik- 
shank and G. Childs (12 S. i. 203), he attri- 
‘butes to the Cruikshanks many prints of 
various kinds for the ‘Juvenile theatrical 
drama,’ some of them intended to be used 
for the Juvenile or Toy Theatre: for 
example those Captain Hardy numbers from 
1013 to 1029 published by J. H. Jameson, 
and by Hodgson & Co. None of Hodgson’s 
prints that I have seen are by Cruikshank. 
As to Hodgson’s I made some comments 
in my note on ‘Cruikshank and Childs,’ 
‘quoted above. Captain Douglas states that 
the had one thousand copies of his catalogue 


printed, notwithstanding the book is now 
scarce and expensive. Copy ‘‘No. 1” is in 
the British Museum Library. No copy is in 
| the Print Room, British Museum where the 
; etchings by the Cruikshanks that are not 
|in books are kept, but this deficiency does 
not so much matter as it is partly com- 
pensated for by the collection being arranged 
In order of date, and every print is numbered 
|in pencil after Reid’s Catalogue, which is 
in the Print Room. 

There is also an extraordinarily miscel- 
laneous collection of Cruikshanks in the 
Print Room at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in eight enormous boxes, which I 
have been right through, as they are open to 
inspection. This includes proofs of the 
illustrations to novels, early sketches on 
letters, backs of prints, and any odd bits 
of paper that happened to be at hand ! 
Paper was dear in those days. I am told 
this collection was bequeathed by George 
Cruikshank! Of this there is no catalogue; 
to make one would be an enormous work, 
as it is so miscellaneous. Oddly enough— 
as in the National Library—Captain 
Douglas’s Catalogue (it is No. 81) is not in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Print depart- 
ment, but in the ‘Art Library.’ Neither 
the Print Department at the V. & A. nor 
the Library has Reid’s Catalogue, but at the 
V. & A. in the Library Catalogue they use- 
fully, under Reid, give a reference to Douglas. 
So that now times of peace have come, it 
appears to me there is still a want for 
another Cruikshank Catalogue if only on 
account of the price of the present cata- 
logues. Reid’s, I believe was issued at 
twelve guineas and Douglas’s at two. There 
are probably many more omissions, &e., in 
Douglas, that I have not noticed ; in so great 
a work, it is impossible to prevent them— 
at all events in a first edition. 

The Cruikshanks drew more for J. H. 
Jameson the juvenile theatrical publisher 
than for West; in fact, I believe all Jame- 
son’s are by the Cruikshanks. 

The following is a list of all the West 
prints that I know, that I consider to be by 
George or his -rother Isaac Robert, com- 
monly written J. R. Cruikshank, with the 
numbers of Reid’s and Douglas’s Catalogues. 
It will be seen how few were known to 
Douglas, and fewer still to Reid. They are 
all by George except those to which I have 
put I. R. C.’s initials, for none are signed. 
Captain Douglas’s list is in chronological 
order, but I arrange mine alphabetically, as 
some of West’s early dates were altered in 
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after years. The figures put after Douglas’s 
numbers are his approximate values, interest- 
ing but of little use now, as prices have gone 
up, in ecnsequence of the American demand. 

The following are mostly in quarto, but 
two quarto sheets were always on a folio 
sized copper plate, and printed together. 
West's characters in :— 

*‘Comus ’?:—I have this on the right of two 
quarto sheets forming an oblong folio sheet, 
dated May 21,1815. Reid No., 483 ; Douglas No., 
1006, value 6s. 

‘The Merry Wives of Windsor ’:—on the left, 
dated May 24, 1815. The date was put to secure 
copyright, in compliance with the Acts: but 
I apprehend that this difference in the dates, 
printed from one copper plate and on one sheet 
of paper, printed at the same time, vitiated the 
copyright. Perhaps one of your learned con- 
tributors would be kind enough to say whether 
I am right or not? 

‘Coriolanus ’ :—a charming set of fifteen small 
characters, on one plate to ten scenes, May 21, 
1815. The scenes are all architectural and well 
done. but not by the Cruikshanks : the perspective 
hopelessly wrong, though they look right to any 
one who has not studied perspective. I have 
the ten scenes dated Dec. 14, 1815, and also a 
set redated 1824. 

‘Hamlet ’:—one plate of small characters, 
Mar. 16, 1516. The year is altered on a later 
print to Mar. 16. 1825. 

‘Harlequin Brilliant ; or The Clown’s Capers ’ : 
fifteen small comic characters on the right of an 
oblong folio sheet, with the ‘ Welch Chieftains ’ 
on the left. I have the two on one folio sheet, 
July 20, 1815. Reid No. 497; Douglas No. 
1007, 6s. 

‘Harlequin and Fancy; or The Poet’s Last 
Shilling,’ Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1815, is G. C.’s 
finest set, it is on three folio plates. The water 
mark on my plates 1 and 2, dated Feb. 7, 1816, 
is 1829, but that on plate 3, dated Feb. 21, 1816, 


is “Whatman, 1828,” and this sheet is larger’ 


than the other two, an unusual thing—but West 
could not be depended on for regularity in any- 
thing. ‘The Yorkshire Giant,’ six inches high 
on plate 2. In front of him is ‘Simon Paap,’ 
one and a half inches high. 

Fancy =Columbine, was Miss Tree, sister to 
Mrs. Charles Kean. The Poet was J. P. Harley, 
whom I recollect in ‘The Corsican Brothers ’ at 
the Princess’s Theatre in 1852. Clown =Paulo ; 
Harlequin=Hope; Pantaloon=May; lLover= 
J. Ebsworth. Feb. 7, 1816. Reid No. 564; 
Douglas No. 1008, value 30s. 

‘{Harlequin and Fortunio],* or Shing Mooand 
Thun Ton (Covent Garden Theatre), Jan. 19, 
1816. The above oblong folio sheet of characters 
was redated Jan. 19, 1827. 

‘Harlequin Whittington’ (Covent Garden 
Theatre), in three plates of characters, Jan. 7, 
18156. Capt. Douglas’s prints were the re-issue 
redated 1825. 





* It seems to me extraordinary, but in those 
days they frequently spoke of a play by the 
second title. 





He says they are very good and he valued his 
three plates at £2. Reid No. 5124-6; Douglas 
No. 1009. 

The Print Room has no print of plate 3: see 
vol. i. folio 95, but in vol. iv. folio 53 is G. Cruik- 
shank’s original pencil sketch for plate 3, in 
‘Harlequin Whittington.’ 

The clown (Grimaldi) is standing in the fencing 
position of ‘‘on guard ” and in the usual wrong 
position represented by artists, with the weight 
of the body on both feet, or on the right instead 
of the left foot. This figure is reproduced the 
same size on the front of the late John Salkeld’s 
Catalog e, No. 349, December, 1901. His son 
informed me that he had not the block. 

‘The High Mettled Racer’ (new pantomime) 
in four plates of small characters, May 6, 1815. 
Redated May 5, 1825. 

I have proof before letters of plate 1; also 
the prints in which West has written the names 
of tne actors. I also have them on the folio 
sheets as issued, July 17, 1815. 

Plates 3 and 4 were not issued until West’s 
address was altered from Exeter Street to Wych 
Street, and dated July 17, 1825. 

‘Illusion [or the Trances of Nourjahad ’], 
dated Nov. 7, 1814. This is on the right, of an 
oblong folio sheet, with characters in ‘ Richard IIT.’ 
on the left, dated Nov. 14,1814. The scenes were 
dated Oct. 25, 1814 (redated 1825), and the 
characters, Nov. 7, an indication that West could 
not get the drawings from Cruikshank, as 
characters were usually issued first. 

‘Jack Spratt and his Cat’ [i.e., ‘ Harlequin 
and Jack,’ &c.], Jan. 29, 1817. This plate of 
fifteen small characters is carelessly drawn, but 
every character is brimful of fun : what the boys 
would call ‘‘ a regular lark.’’? The scenes are also 
funny from their childishness. The scenes pro- 
bably by J. R. C.? I find no record of the 
performance. The mark of the copper-plate is 
all round my print, showing that it was not on a 
folio sheet. 

‘Lady of the Lake,’ in two plates [by I. R. C.], 
Aug. 5, 1811. have early proofs, and proofs 
after the plates have been worked on, necessitated 
by number of prints taken from the copper, 
which wears off when numbers of impressions are 
taken; this is now obviated by coating the 
etcbed surface with steel. 

‘The Little Hunchback,’ P. R. iv. 29, July 5, 
1815; redated July 5, 1825. I have this on the 
left of an oblong folio sheet, with ‘ Telemachus ’” 
on the right: same date. Douglas No. 1011; 
puts the value at 10s. 

‘Lodoiska’ [by I. R. C.], Aug. 21, 1811. 
I have early prints, and prints afterwards worked 
on and address altered from Exeter Street to 57 
Wych Street, and redated Aug. 21, 1824. 

‘Macbeth ’ [by I. R. C.], July 31,1811. Ihave 
two sets of the two plates : the first bought at the 
sale after West’s death, 1855 ; the second I bought 
of Blackwell, then of the Turnstile, Holborn, 
about 1884, and plate 2 is endorsed by him, 
“etched by Robert Cruikshank.” I also have 
proof before letters of plate 2, which is very 
superior to the prints, showing they are redrawn 
by Cruikshank and are not tracings. Blackwell 
is given as an authority by Capt. Douglas, but 
1 took no note of the page, and the name is not in 
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either of the indexes. When I bought my print 
of Blackwell, he looked 75 years old. 

‘Macbeth.’—I think that West’s scenes dated 
Dec. 4, 1815, are by I. R. C. from the style : no 
doubt copied from the theatre : the perspective 
“is truly dreadful, but scene - painters plead 
necessity and are icensed offenders, I believe. 

Ninth statue, fifteen small characters, on the 
‘left, of a folio sheet, Feb. 7, 1815. 

‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’.... May 24, 
1815, oblong on a folio sheet, on the left of 
“Comus,’ dated May 21 (q.v.), 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ [1816?] (in 
“Print Room only, see vol. iv. p. 18), on an oblong 
folio sheet, dated May 24, 1814. 

‘One o’clock; or the Knight and the Wood 
Daemon.’ in two plates [by 1. R. C.]. I have 

‘the proof before letters of plate 1, with West’s 
writing (ibid. plate 2 is in the P. R. vol. i. p. 106). 
I also have the print of plate 1 dated Aug. 10, 1811. 

‘Old Oak Chest,’ sixteen small characters on a 
-quarto sheet, Sept. 11, 1817. 

* Ricbard III.’ two plates of small characters on 
an oblong folio sheet, May 21, 1814; it was redated 
May 21, 1824. . 

‘Richard III.,’ plate 3. Small characters on 
the left of an oblong folio sheet, with ‘ Illusion ’ 
on the right, dated Nov. 14, 1814. 

‘Tllusion ’ (above) on the right of ‘ Ricbard III.,’ 
-dated Nov. 7, 1814. 

‘Telemachus,’ July 3, 1815. Douglas Cata- 
logue No. 1010, price 19s. I have not this of the 
original date of 1815, but I have it on the left of 
an oblong folio sheet with ‘ Little Hunchback ’ 
(q.v.), on the right ; redated July 3, 1826. 

West’s new theatrical characters [by I. R. C.1], 
-plate 3, top left hand ‘ Rolla in Fizarro,’ Aug. 27, 
1811. 


West’s new theatrical characters, plate 4, 
{by I.R.C.], top left Major Sturgeon in the 
* Mayor of Garratt,’ Aug. 27, 1811. 

I also have a proof before letters of this sheet. 

‘ Welch Chieftains ’ [where was this acted ?] on 
‘the left of an oblong folio sheet with ‘ Harlequin 
Brilliant ’ (q.v.) on the right, dated July 20, 1815. 

Proof before letters in the Frint Room : vol. iv. 
folio 31. 

Horses (six) in the ‘Tyrant Saracen and Noble 
Moor,’ in three plates. In the Print Room, 
vol. iv. folio 44, are proofs before letters of all 
three plates, Sept. 11, 1811. 

Then Captain Douglas enumerates some 
-of Jameson’s quarto penny scenes, and 
Hodgson’s double or folio scenes in his Nos. 
1013 to 1029: not one of which is by either 
of the Cruikshanks. In my article on ‘G. 
Cruikshank and G. Childs ’ (12 8. i. p. 203) 
I show that Hodgson’s prints are drawn by 
George Childs. Not only are these Hodg- 
son’s not by the Cruikshanks, but I consider 
it ridiculous of Douglas to assign Nos. 1019 
and 1020, entitled ‘ Hodgson’s Grand pageant 
of the elements ’ (1822), to George or either 
of the Cruikshanks. There is not a line 
that has the Cruikshank touch. These 
pageants were produced in William F -ath’s 






but are chiefly by one of his brothers, 
probably Horace. Such an absurd attribu- 
tion shows that the Captain was no artist, 
but was a mere collector, with little know- 
ledge of art or power of judging for himself 
Considering the size of these folio sheets, 
eight inches high and twenty inches long, if 
G. Cruikshank’s, they should be worth 
twenty shillings each. 

Incidentally I may mention that I have 
during the last few years, completed the 
compilation of a catalogue of every print 
I have seen, of the Juvenile Theatrical Series 
published by W. West ; it forms a MS. quarto 
of about 200 pages. Further I indicate in it, 
the volume and page of each print, in the 
nine elephant folio volumes of my first 
collection now in the Print Room Collection 
at the British Museum, the name ofthe 
author and the first performances and 
various other information. 

The Print Room Collection is arranged 
under publisher’s names and then alpha- 
betically according to title of play: there is 
no hand list to the contents of the volumes. 
When I began my catalogue I had the prints 
in alphabetical order of the plavs, but since I 
completed it I have rearranged my own 
prints in order of the origina! dates on 
West’s prints. The advantage of this is 
that one clearly sees how West began with 
indifferently executed prints and improved 
as years went on. Other publishers issuing 
cheaper prints made no difference to West. 
I also have a separate Catalogue of all the 
West’s Juvenile Theatrical Portraits that I 
have, and of those in the Print Room. 
Also a separate Catalogue of every print I 
have seen of J. H. Jameson’s (1811-1827). 





Allof his theatrical prints I believe were by 
the Cruikshanks. 

On p. 165 of his Catalogue Captain 
Douglas enumerates Characters in Harlequin 





Whittington, dated ‘“ June 9, 1825,” but the 
year of the first issue of the plate was 1815. 
The boys of 1815 had grown up by 1825, and 
the boys of 1825 looked upon the plates as 
quite new? I think West got into some 
trouble in 1824, as he published no new plays, 
but he redated many old ones in 1825. 

Many years ago when I dined at the house 
of that scholar, author and true lover of 
art, H. 8. Ashbee, I sat between Mr. and 
Mrs. George Cruikshank. George was so full 
of conversation and anecdotes about himself, 
that the only bit of information I managed to 
get from him, was that West’s price to any 
artist for » quarto plate of characters, was 





studio, some are initialled by W. Heath, 


one pound—no more. This price did not 
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conform to Cruikshank’s ideas he told me, 
which azcounts for his having done so few for 
West. 

I asked him the real names of ‘Small 
Fry ” and one or two other pseudonyms of 
persons whose drawings he etched. He 
said that he could not tell, and that he often 
etched sketches for publishers, and never 
knew the names of the artists, who were 
frequently amateurs. I said,‘* West seems to 
have been a very dilatory man.’ Cruik- 
shank laughed and said :—Yes, he was, the 
boys used to go into his shop, and abuse him 
“like anything,” for his frequent delays in 
publishing continuations of his plates. 

No wonder the boys complained when we 
know some of the facts. To give only two 
examples: West’s characters and scenes in 
the ‘Pilot ’ were published in 1828, but the 
side-scenes were not issued until 1833. 
‘The Forty Thieves’ he issued in 1819, but 
plate 6 is dated and did not appear until 
1827, and so on. 

I have not ‘Meg Merrilies * (Douglas 
No. 1003), but I feel certain from the descrip- 
tion that it is similar to one I have of Mrs. 
Egerton as ‘Madge Wildfire,’ a celebrated 
character impersonated by a celebrated 
actress. My print is initialed J. R. C., and 
under the above number, at p. 164, Captain 
Douglas says :—‘Reid simply gives this 
without signature or imprint, it is a very 
common plate,* but I think it is from a book. 
Pailthorpe has facsimilied it :—value 10s.”’ 
F. W. Pailthorpe etched a number of good 
prints : he was son of a printseller who carried 
on business in London. 

But though as Douglas states, the Egerton 
print is from a book, my print of ‘Madge’ 
Is evidently not abstracted from a book, nor 
has it ever been in one as can be seen from 
the edge of the paper all round. The size 
of the doubled ruled lines forming a border, 
Is six and a half inches high and four and a | 
quarter wide. | 
__For years I have been endeavouring to | 
identify, the source of my print, and only | 
since 1 began this note have I discovered | 
from whence it came. It is, as Captain | 
Douglas surmises of ‘“‘Meg,’’ from a book. 
It is not one of West’s. These prints are 
exactly the same as a class of similar portraits | 
issued in ‘The Mirror of the Stage,’ a 
periodical published by E. Duncombe in 
1825 in five volumes octavo, which were | 
unknown to Douglas. The copy in the, 





.,. Surely Capt. Douglas is mistaken in saying 
it is common ? 


—if he means it is often for sale. | 





National Library is very incomplete, but 
they considered it so rare that the remnants- 
[of tive volumes, only make one, and ‘The 
Mirror’ is not enumerated by Douglas, 
though it has a number of J. R. C.’s portraits,. 
Unfortunately, this particular plate that I 
possess is wanting in the National Library 
copy. If 1 have not said enough to relieve 
myself of the suspicion of having abstracted 
it (!) I may say that the copy of the ‘ Mirror 








of the Stage’ was bound in the National 
Library when it was acquired in 1870, and 
nothing could be cut out without its 
showing !! Rape THOMAS. 


ITALIAN LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.. 
FrRaNcEsScO MoNTANI DI PESARO. 
II. 


Tuat Montani was a man of deep culture 
can be seen all through the essay, but more 
especially on p. 54, where he quotes an 
English poet ‘Edmond Waller’s Poems 
written upon several occasions’ in English 
: ? 3 e b 

and not in an Italian translation. There is- 
no evidence to prove that any other critic 
of the beginning of the Settecento did know 
English directly or had studied it, and only 
later with Antonio Conti, who translated 
Pope (Cf. Brognoligo: L’Opera Letteraria- 
di Antonio Conti: Ateneo Veneto, 1894), 
do we enter into that period of Anglomania 
in Italy which produced the ‘*Frustra 
Letteraria’ of Baretti. Montani knew 
English, and perhaps some analogy with 
Bacon may be discerned in his theories. — 

At p.7 he fulminates against those critics: 
“‘ who, finding themselves in possession of such a& 
stupid mind as to carry out very well the office of. 
body to a fine design, desire often ardently either: 
to contaminate the finest writings — with their. 
reflections or to profane them and insult them 
witb praise.” ; f 

“In truth, he who sets out to write with. 
eagerness, opening out a vastly broader way to 
the life of his spirit than that which Nature can 
ever concede to his body, will have to build > 
in my opinion, from what he has in his head, 
relying more on the vibrations [vibrazioni—a 
new use] and creations of his brain than on that 
which he finds in his inventories—reason not — 
dependent on autbority but authority being the 
daughter of reason.”’ hides i 

‘It is much too uncertain, this clothing 1m nove ¥ 
and this giving absoletis nitorem, fastiditis gratiam > 
and without that, writing does not mcan pacha? 
irg or enriching the litcrary world with pre ne 
tions of one’s Own spirit ; without tlat iv 8 be 
called creation but compilation.” 
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The writer means that inspiration (vi- 
jrazioni) and the spiritual necessity for 
expression must govern literary creation. 


P. 11. ‘‘ This servile imitation [of the ancients] 
and this miserable and illiberal bent of mind is 
the greatest obstacle to advancement which a 
genius can have.” 

“Reading is the most substantial food of the 
soul ; 
gleams....I seek and wish that the spirit of the 
ancients may inspire me, but I have certainly no 
keen desire to use them....A truth of equal 
weight should be no less respectable in our mouths 
than in that of any accredited ancient writer.” 

P.14. ‘“ And it would be a very delightful thing, 
“in my opinion, the desire to make room and 

repare rules for our new works, but not with old 

aws abrogated entirely and extinct.’ 

** Live in the old, think and write in the modern 
‘fashion : every age is submitted to and afflicted 
by this disease of affecting too much the imitation 
of the ancients.” 

P. 20. ‘‘ We have need of great things in our 
head, of great arsenals of perception, of knowledge, 
of gleams. It must be an immersion, a steeping 
{enzuppamento), a delirium of fancy (ubriachezza 
di fantasia) kept on through the years, and the 
years melting away to a deep, incessant whirlpool 
of infinite ideal species, then rising from it all 
eanloping, glutted, sprinkled, so to speak, and 
flooded, the arts have emotions perfect and un- 
known to the crowd, and although they are many 
in number and diverse, yet so harmonized in 
themselves that every mind reached by such 
profusion is bathed in an abyss of light. There 
remains no more hope of distinguishing them by 
reasoning than the little genii of a poor streamlet 
can be distinguished among the Nereids and 
“Tritons of the sea.” 

A beautiful passage of pure poetry where 
the writer strives to describe the intuitive 
nature of inspiration and the sponteneity of 
literary creation. 

P. 24. ‘“ We are of those who demand that a 
writer should necessarily know of all, and we 
desire that every word of his, if possible, should 
bear an impress, an image, and that the whole of 
his work, having all the savour, should be an 
indistinct unknown, and if I may explain myself 
thus, an oglia podrida of new and choicest gleams.”’ 

P. 31. ‘‘It is necessary that objects should 
impress the will; and the actions of this will, by 
means of efftuves, of inundations and spiritual 
irradiations, make themselves felt instantaneously 
in movements so mysterious and so varied of so 
many liquids and solids that one cannot conceive 
vit as being slower than the velocity of thought.” 

Thought and will work spontaneously from 
the impression and, acting through the spirit, 
reach perception and immediz‘e expression. 
Gnspiration is a spontaneous and mysterious 
thing. 

Pp. 28. “There is a vast number of words 
-expressing almost every kind of thing but more 
often em>tions of the soul or the diverse operation 
-of the intellect and spirit, and they have been 


it is the source of all its more beautiful, 





little in inflection, according to the progress of 
that Dialect, and remain almost the same in 
every language. Words express the inner essence 
of the thing explained.” 

.29. ‘Adam named all things by their true 
name; the only explanation that can be given is 
that he named them in such a way as to transmit 
by means of the hearing to the intellect the most 
perfect image of their Nature.” 

Pp. 30. ‘The first men had the use of their 
tongue by infusion : hence it is indubitable that 
speech belongs to those many children of the 
Divine spirit which degenerate with use.” 

>, 32. ‘And concerning that which has been 
said of the force of words which, in their original 
form, explain as closely as possible the properties 
of things, I say also, as happens not only in those 
words, but in derived ones, andas I remark in all 
the non-barbarous languages of the present—that 
languages always express the varied character of 
diverse nations and the climate, the tastes and 
habits of different nations.” 

On this foundation he sonstructs a scientific 
theory of language ab:olutely modern in tone 
and application. 

Pp. 40. ‘* Besides, where have we that infallible 
code of good taste, by the rules of which we can, 
with closed eyes, let our pen be guided by our 
mind, sure of pleasing in this way every fine 
genius of our times and going on, celebrated and 
praised, through the darkness of all the ages to 
come? ” 


Pp. 41. “I await some production of your 
spirit: I would desire to see you thinking by 


yourself that which you write, and I seek only to 
acquire new visions and see new things.” 

Pp. 42. ‘ Besides, each person considers 
things diversely according to the diversity of his 
own perceptions, which are truly that coloured 
crystal which tints other things with its own 
colour and although different, yet they can be 
easily verified. It is true that at another time 
such differences in perception would attain such a 
pitch of heroic eccentricity as to prefer Virgil 
and even Tasso to the great Homer, and to pre- 
sume at midnight to see more clearly all men 
than in broad daylight by dint of syllogisms, 
and pretend, with four pedantic reasons, to raise & 
bulwark against the universal consensus of all 
the nations to the wonder of every century.” 

47. ‘It is said that spirits are like keys, 
which open here, open there, according as their 
minds are more or less worked.”’ 

Pp. 50. ‘It may be said then that beauty in 
itself alone is a flower, which is to say, a pleasant, 
delightful thing but ultimately stupid and dead.” 

P. 60. ‘Even if it is true that the varieties 
of poetry are imitations and reflection, yet they 
are not at all on that account the same thing.” 

P. 61. ‘There is another thing, which I 
directly esteem as very important and believe to 
be unremarked as yet and that is, that to read the 
great Poets and to penetrate to the very inner- 
most of their thoughts, there is nothing so neces- 
sary as that glow of fancy, and that emotion, and 
that fervour of the creative spirit, which is held , 
as necessary to the Creator of the Poem.... 
In Poetry one must not have regard at all to the 
trite, usual course of reasoning, but only to that 


aalways in use from the earliest times, varied only a | superhuman impulse, which, without taking stock 
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-of our judgments, takes hold of our admiration— | To y° catcheman for caryenge the porpas to 


‘irradiance or blaze of spirit.” 
With this wonderful definition of the | 


artistic impulse which leads to literary | 
creation, we may terminate the selection of | 


extracts from this modern, eighteenth cen- 
‘tury writer and quote, as an example of how 
little our modern criticism differs from it in 
essentials, a@ passage of Benedetto Croce’s | 


essay ‘Intorno alla storia della critica dan- | 


tesca ’( Nuova Antologia, 1° Luglio 1920) :— 


“In truth, to understand Dante or any other | 
-creative spirit, it is necessary to possess that | 


fundamental knowledge and historical conscience 
which is formed and grows with the formation 
and growth of our inner personality ; and, in the 
«case Of Dante, it is necessary to have a Dantescan 
-soul and also, since he was poet, to know what 
jpoetry is in its eternal nature.” 


HuGuH QUIGLEY. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.—I. 


(See ante, pp. 141, 184, 225.) 
CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 


’ 


In 1576 “porpas pastis’’ were delicacies 


‘sent as presents, 
1576 
(Item Re of y* touneof Baddinghm to y¢ Re- 


liefe of Harrye gardner [Blind Harry] for 
y® whole yeare endinge at mihelmes 1577 


xxvi* viii! 
Received of mistries goslyn tht hir husbonde 
bequeathed xiii! vit viii") 


Paide to Edmende bence senr “for his chargs 
about Snape Bridge iiii* iii" 
‘To James Loggie for Sawinge of y® maides 
Legge xvi‘ viii" 
‘To father Childe ‘for ve : maides Roume in his 
house tht hadde hir Legge cut of -< 
for a shete to burye the Lame woman .._ ii® 
‘To them tht didde take paynes - bury hir xx! 
To y° writer of y’ nomber of y® Cattell iii" 
‘To y° Cryer for twise Cr yeing® v° Cattell viii? 
‘To Fyve Dryvers of y° Cattell a << 
To m' wentworthes man for bringinge y° 
townes writings xiii? 
‘To Robt Hinde for his chargs i in sute by ‘Loggy e 
xiiiis viii? 
‘To John Boches wiffe for ii Swordes .. Viii® 
To y* Constables for y° tenthes and fiftenes 
xxix* i¢ 
for y® chargs to y® visitr of ve Churche .. xxt 
To y° pson cf Kockshall when he pched . 
To Benodick for playenge on y® Drume at y° 


muster eae 
for a Chevne for ve bonke of ‘martirs -. Viii® 
for cryerige of a bull iii serall m'kett dayes iii" 
‘To my L of Bathes players x’ 
To mayer for xxx!i Candoll fetched by wilm 

bence for thuse of y° Toune .. vi* iii" 


Toye Ringers upon y* Coronacon day e. iiii* 


London and for cariedge of it to slaughtinge 
vii® iiii* 
To Brimble for his chargs in fetchinge of a doe 
from framlinghm .. -- viit 
| To John wightman for bakinge 3 ye venison tht 
S' Robte Wingefield sent to the Toune x* 
Tomanbye the Roper for Layenge of a iii stone 
| Roape and for a helter tht Burleye was 
hanged w> 2 xviii" 
To Eves for Ringinge ye Rell ‘ev eninge and 
morninge in y® winter untiil Twelthe vit viiit 
| for a bushell of Chercole to mende y° Clocke uf 
wil we SUE 
| for quake for them tht Removed y° gr reat bell _ iiii¢ 
To palmer for his journye to Saxmodhm for y° 


armorer . xii? 
To John Clarke for car yenge of bloomes wi te 

to London .. ae ne AE 
To my L Sheafildes players vi* viii? 


To John Tounes for mendinge of y' : great bell _ iiii* 
more to him for mendinge y° clocke hamer and 


yron woorke for y® grates.. xiiii¢ 

To nicholas battell for a li of match + Vili 
To Ryed clemence for ii Chists for y* porpas 
pastis ee <3 oe 

for mendinge ye “Clocke to towers .. DS 
more to him for medinge y° stooles and lockes 

of y® churche .. ii* iiii¢ 
for a baxstringe for y° Sanseboll and ; ¥ - Clocke 

iii* iii’ 

for mendinge y° greate bell wheale oo WE 


To mother bennet for iii monthes bourde of 
y° child for ii Coyfes and for mendinge of hir 
shoes and for neckerchifs .. Ae oe wae 


In 1577 more fines paid for transgression 
of the ‘‘ Cappe ” statute. 


1577 


To w™ Skrutton for en in the Toune 
house yarde . iii! xvis x4 
To Thoms Lovenes ye " Clarke for makinge 
thinveteries of y® mariags christenings and 
buryalls : - iiiis 
(also paid for keeping Rog* and Washing C hurch 
Linen). 
To y* smithe for tryminge of y* Chancel! door 
a Stoole and for makinge of locks of the 





churche Doores iis 
For Bates his Coate his dublett and all things 

belonginginge to them ‘ xx’ ix? 
To Durrant for setting uppe ‘of a benche at y° 

chansels end and nailes_ .. ‘ .. iii 
Item p' to one for hue and crye .. .. Vid 


To m' Foxe for ii Craggs of sturgion delived to 
| Mr Buxton for his counseill and Friend- 
| shippe in the Devisinge and ingrosinge of 
| the Lease of ot m'she and gettinge my L his 
hande to y® same w" ye Feffees hadde 


made .. .. xxvi! viiit 
v* | Lo Roger Cooke for "ye Stanchiens in the 
| Channseill . xvi" 
| 'To y° Skavell menne for y° rest of the nighte 
tides .. xvi! 
To Allen ye preacher ‘at mt? bailie Fremans 
requeste : vs 


| Loste of y° iii! is in goulde and silver ‘tht was 
sent uppe to London to exchange as Robert 
hinde can witnes 5% xiii vit 
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To Autie of Snape for iiii*" Loades of Rishes 

for y° Almes houses — .. xiiii* viii4 
Delived at y* comandment of mr bailiffs to y® 

Earle of Leicesters menne oe ee << 
To thoms Lovenes for his yeres wagis ended 

at michelmes 1578 .. xt ie Ss bs 
To y® comissioners for wearinge of cappes xiii* iiii" 
To thoms Duxe for ii moules iis ae ast 
To y® widdowe gardnersmaforvmoules .. v4 
To thoms Lovenes for waxe for y® toune seale 

and for a bagge to puttin y° waights .. vii‘ 
To Eves for Ringinge the viii a clocke Bell .. _ viii* 


For viii C oysters for m" Regnoulds iii® iiii¢ 
more for freshe fishe for him de ii* iid 
To peerce for Ellis .. . es oo xxd 


for Crabbes Pe *'» esd -e is Wit 
To Brimble for oysters for my L .. vi* viii" 
Tio m* Foxe for pewetts sent to y* m' of the 
requests oe os ee ee a oe 
To Dennis browneefor ii days dredginge ..__ ii* 
(many entries for dredging). 
for m" perimans meate when he Dregged for 
oysters ae ag - a -. diii@ 
To Dennis browne and drane for gatheringe of 


Lugge s 0 és aia .» Viiid 
To father Leche on his Death bedde ow: Sue 
To prophetts wiff for washinge the painters 

wiffes geare whe" she was deade.. .. xii 


Item p‘ to m* wentworthes man for ingrosinge 
of y° articles betwene the Coaste and great 
yermouth bs es 2° me se 

for Ridinge to London to y® Counseill to mete 
wt m* gunvile about y® sute of the Coaste 
to m" Foxe os ox “« oo =x? 

for riding to Southolde about y® busines of ye 
Coast to m’ Foxe ane re i 

p' to w” Smithe tht he Laide oute at London 
firste to y* Clarke of the Counsaile .. xvi* viii 

more to y° writer of thorder betwene y¢ Coaste 


and yermouth os < a —. 
more to one th‘ caried y* same to my L of Huns- 
den to have his hande to the same .. oo xiid 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk, ARTHUR T. Winn. 


(T’o be continued.) 





BURIAL OF REMAINS OF SCROLLS OF THE 
Law.—The following excerpt from The 
Jewish Guardian of the 10th inst. describes 
® service and ceremonial internment of 
sufficiently rare occurrence to justify 
preservation in these pages :— 

“On Sunday, Sept. 5, the funeral of the 
remains of the Scrolls of the Law, which were 
burnt in the recent fire at the above Synagogue, 
took place at the Federation Cemetery, Edmonton, 
At 3 P.M. a Memorial Service was held in the 
Artillery Lane Synagogue which was crowded. 
The specially constructed marble coffin, con- 
taining the remains of the Sefarim was placed 
before the Ark, and the Rev. J. Domoviteb, the 
Rabbi of the Synagogue, first made a Hesped. 
the whole congregation being moved to tears. 
Then Dayan A. Chaikin ascended the pulpit and 
delivered a stirring and touching oration, after 
which the coffin was borne outside and placed ina 
conveyar.ce, a large number of the members follow- 


ing to the cemetery.” ALECK ABRAHAMS 





THE SHIP ON THE ARMS OF PARIS. 


Wiru the recent publication of a fine double- - 


page photograph of central Paris, taken from. 
the air—in The Illustrated London News— 
allusion was incidentally made to the 
curious fact that the ship which is blazoned 
on the arms of Paris, and is displayed 
everywhere on the municipal structures. 
of the French capital, was originally adopted. 
owing to the shape of the island in the river,. 
on which the city first sprang up, and 
which to-day is as ship-shape as ever, with 
Lemot’s famous bronze equestrian statue of 
Henri Quatre appropriately gracing the 
prow. 

By the courtesy of M. Knecht, the: 
archivist of the French Embassy in London, 
I have been favoured with the expression 
of his opinion that the theory of the origin 
of the ship on the city arms of Paris is quite 
true, but that it is not generally known by 
whom and when the shape of the island city 
was first noticed, and when the ship was so 
incorporated in the arms. He states, how- 
ever, that it is very old, and the ship already 
appeared on the seal of Paris in the year 
1200. I have also received the following: 
letter :— 

Républ que Franeaise, 
Conseil Municipal de Paris,. 
Cabinet du Président. 


Monsieur, Paris, le 25 Aéut, 1920. 

J’ai Vhonneur de vous accuser réeeption de- 
votre lettre du 23 Aont, 1920, par laquelle vous: 
me demandez un certain nombre de renseigne- 
ments relatifs aux armoiries de la Ville de Paris. 

Il semble qu’ Etienne Pasquier (‘ Reeherches- 
de la France ’ in fol. Paris, 1619, Appendice I., 
No. 5) ait été le premier a attribuer a la forme de 
V’Ile de la Cité la présence d’un bateau dans les: 
armes de la Ville. 

Cette opinion, -défendue par André Favyn, 
par Mare de Vulson dans sa ‘‘ Scienee héroique,’” 
par le Pére Ménestrier et par Sauval dans ses- 
Antiquités de Paris,—a été reprise par Victor 
Hugo dans Notre-Dame de Paris. Ki 

On en peut lire une réfutation qui parait 
décisive dans |’étude du Service historique de la 
Ville sur les Armoiries de Paris. Le méme 
ouvrage conclut que le navire, piéee principale 
des armoiries, a pour origine le bateau qui, de 
tout temps, servit d’embélme aux Mereatores 
Aquae Parisius et fut probablement aussi_ celui. 
des Nautae Parisiaci de l’époque gallo-romaine. 

Le sceau le plus ancien que l’on posséde 
aujourd’hui remonte a l’an 1200. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes- 
sentiments les plus distingués. 

Le Président du Conseil Municipal, 
J. LE CORBEILLE. 

P.S.—-Le volume auquel il est fait allusion dans 
cette lettre est intitulé: ‘Les Armoiries de 
Ville de Faris,’ par le Comte de Coétlogon, 
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refondu et complété par M. Tisserand. Collec- 
tion de Documents sur l’Histoire générale de 
Paris. Imprimerie nationale, 1875, 2 volumes 
in 4. 

On y trouve une reproduction du sceau le 
plus anciennement connu (1200) sur lequel on 
yemarque le bateau incorporé dans les armes de 
ja Ville. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Hurlingham Club, S.W. 


‘PrRosoPpOPGIA TREDEGAR,’ said to have 
been written by Percy Enderby, author 


of ‘Cambria Triumphans’ — suggested 
emendation for line No. 17: “All 
sprung from me Pencoyd Llantarnam 
sore.” The last two words probably read 
“and Llansore.’’ Llansore was a_ well- 
known seat of the Morgans. The word 


“sore” is taken by Mr. G. B. Morgan in his 
‘Historical Memoirs ’ to refer to the suffer- 
ing under the penal laws. 
JOHN WARDELL. 
The Abbey, Shanagolden, co. Limerick. 


Sm Witu1aAm Evrerett.—The biography 
in the second supplement to the ‘D.N.B.’ 
eonecludes with the words: ‘‘His wife 
survived him without issue.’ Reference to 
the current ‘Debrett ’ shows that he left 
two daughters, one of whom is married to 
the second Baron Cozens-Hardy, and the 
other to Lieut.-Col. J. W. H. Maturin, 
A.S.C. HARMATOPEGOS. 


Epmunp Pyrite, D.D.—In his ‘Memoirs 
of a Royal Chaplain, 1905,’ p. 2., Mr. A. 
Hartshorne states that Thomas Pyle, the 
father of Edmund Pyle, married Mary, dau. 
of Charles Rolfe. This is not correct. 
Mary, b. 1682, was the daughter of Edmund 
Rolfe, Mayor of King’s Lynn, 1713 and 
1720. She married the Rev. Thomas Pyle 
in 1701; her daughter Elizabeth was 
baptized at St. Margaret’s, Lynn, on Jan. 28, 
1702, and her son Edmund was baptized at 
St. Nicholas, Lynn, on Apr. 20, 1704, and 
not in 1702, as stated in Mr. Hartshorne’s 
* Memoir.’ R. T. GunTHER. 


St. Curntaycr.—In the MS. Lincoln 
Chapter Acts, under June 15, 1353, is a 
record of a “poor clerk” being admitted 
to serve “‘ad altare s’ce Cutlayce.” I think 
It must ke a mistake for ‘“‘s’ci Gutlaci.”’ 
There was an altar of St. Guthlac in Lincoln 
Minster at the time, probably that which 
was called St. Anne’s a few years later. 
See Bradshaw and Wordsworth’s ‘ Lincoln 
Cathedral Statutes,’ 1xx. n. yl 

Winterton, Lincs. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CORONATION OF Lovis XI.—In Michelet’s 
‘ Histoire de France,’ vol. vii. bk. xiii. chap. 1, 
there occurs the following passage :— 

“Tl endura en roi chrétien tous les honneurs 
du sacre. Les pairs prélats et les pairs princes 
l’ayant placé entre des rideaux, il fut dépouillé, 
puis, dans sa naturelle figure d’Adam, presenté & 
Vautel....Il fut, selon le rituel, oint au front, 
aux yeux. & la bouche, de plus au pli des bras, 
au nombril, aux reins. Alors ils lui passérent la 
chemise, l’habillérent en roi....” 

When was this strange ceremony performed 
for the last time? Did Louis XIV. and 
Charles XII. have to submit to it ? 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


PorRcELAIN Masonic Muc.—lI have by me 
an old porcelain masonic mug holding about 
@ pint with about seventeen signs of the 
craft, and having the following words at 
bottom :— 

‘** The world is in pain, our secrets togain. But 
still let them wonder and gaze on, for thay ne’er 
can divine the word nor the sign of free and 
accepted mason.” 

It belonged to my _ great-grandfather, 
John Lorking, wooleomber, of Cavendish, 
Suffolk. Would this be Lowestoft ware ? 

GC. C. WOOLLARD. 

68 St. Michael’s Road, Alderrhot, Hants. 


FRANCIS LHERONDELL.—He was incumbent 
of St. Hilda’s, South Shields, ind. Nov. 26, 
1748, ana resigned in 1750, to be Vicar of 
West Walton in Lincolnshire. When did he 
resign this living? When and where did 
he die? I should be glad of any further 
information concerning him. 
tia Haypn T. GILEs. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


O1L-PAINTING OF WILLIAM AND MARY.— 
A Norfolk farmhouse contains an oil-painting 
which shows William III. (in the dress of & 
Roman general) and Mary II. (in modern 
attire) seated on thrones in a barge drawn 
by monsters, accompanied by nymphs and 
other creatures playing instruments of 
music. The lilies of France lie amid the 
waves. Monks with holy water cower before 
a plump archer. An _ ill-clad personage 
ascends with chalice and missal. Good and 
evil spirits (with human faces) contend in 
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aerial combat. Queen Mary holds a banner 
with the words “Non nobis, Domine.” 
In the distance are ships of war, with the 
Dutch flag. 
What event does this picture represent ? 
8. R. Porrer. 
36 Douglas Road, Romford. 


Hzn, or H.z.n., Dutch ABBREVIATION.— 
The ‘Dictionary, English-Dutch,’ and vice 
versa, 4th edit., published at Nijmegen, 
1851, is by D. Bomhoff, Hzn. A corre- 
spondent writing recently from Meppel, 
Holland (12 S. vi. 313) has H.z.n. after his 
name. Probably these abbreviations with 
and without stops are synonymous, but what 
do they stand for ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sm Writtiam JOHN StTROTH died at 
Bognor, Feb. 1, 1859 [?]. Of what place in 
the West Indies was he formerly Governor ? 

Aatiedied A. H. W. Fynmorr. 


Book By Masor Henry SHRAPNEL, 
Royat ArTILLERY.—In the Proceedings of 
the Royal Artillery Institution, of 1867, 
vol. v., p. 394, the following sentence occurs - 

** About this time (1893) Shrapnel published in 
the ‘Gunners’ Guide, or a Pocket Companion for 
Non-commissioned Officers and Privates in the 
Artillery and Marines’ an ‘Explanation of the 
advantages and effects which may be derived 
in firing case shot in the mode preferred by Major 

hrapnel. ” 

Can any information be given about this 
book ? J. H. Lestie, Lieut.-Col. 


FOTHERGILL Famity.—Can any reader 
give me the christian name, and date of 
birth and death, of a Mr. Fothergill, who is 
described in 1823 as: ‘An ingenious 
surgeon at Askrig.”’ 

H. 8. GLapsToNE. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH, DUCHESS OF 
Kineston.—Died Aug. 28, 1785, at St. 
Assize, near Paris. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say where she was buried ? None 
of the four or five memoirs I have read give 
this information. 
W. CourTHoOPE ForMAN. 
Compton Down, nr. Winchester. 


DisRAELI’s *ContnesBy.’—In this novel, 
the author describes a model cotton mill and 
village, and an old mansion with an Italian 
staircase where Coningsby meets Edith. Is 
it possible to identify these places ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





CoMMANDER GRAHAM GoRE, of the dis- 
covery ship Erebus, who perished in the ill- 
fated Polar Expedition of Sir John Franklin. 

Would some one kindly give me his 
ancestry, and armorial bearings ? 

(Mrs.) M. A. RusBrpeez. 

Hightield, Launceston, Cornwall. 


Nunc Drmirtis.—Of course, this Latin, 
like the original Greek and the English 
version, expresses a statement, not a wish. 
But it is often misapprehended. For in- 
stance, Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.,’ ii. 3-5 writes 
‘* Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace”; 
and Merrick’s metrical paraphrase (in Dods- 
ley) has :— 

Let this mortal frame decay, 

Mingled with its kindred clay. 
Near the end of ‘ Woodstack ’ Scott actually 
writes dimittas, and so does Carlyle in the 
second essay on ‘ Richter.” There seems 
to be no doubt about the Greek. Does any 
Latin version give the subjunctive ? 


GG. LL. 


Tue SuRNAME Mayatu.—lI shall be much 
obliged for any instances of this surname, 
with references, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. ARTHUR MAYALL. 

3 Church Street, Southport. 





Lonpon PostMarKs.—Can any one tell 
me whether it would be possible for a London 
local letter in the year 1816 to be post- 
marked on a Sunday ? 

Is there such a thing as a book on post- 
marks ? G. A. ANDERSON. 

Woldingham. 


EprrapH: AuTHOR WANTED.—In a north 
country (Yorks) burial ground I have lately 
come across an epitaph of more than 
ordinary merit and pathos :— 

Passing from the stress of doing 
Into the peace of Done 

Could any reader indicate the writer and 
poem from which it has been quoted ? 
I have been told it is of American origin. 

BRINCLIFF. 


HEATHTOWN OR HEATHTON jucta WOLVER- 
HAMPTON.—Can any one tell me the origin 
of this name? In an edition of ‘Camden’s 
Britannia,’ dated 1722, it is marked on the 
map as ‘Heath Houses.”” Why was @ 
certain Edward Grosvenor, said to be of 
Enville, Staffs, described as “Edward of 
Heathton ” in certain Grosvenor pedigree 
records ? He appears to have been the son 
of John Grosvenor or Gravenor of the 
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“‘Hollies,”’. Enville, whose wife was Jane 
Jordan. Is this the family of Jordan in 
whose barn at Coleshill or some other 
locality the timbers of the “ Pilgrims’ ship 
Mayflower ’’ have been said to have been 
recently discovered? What etymological 
connexion is there between ‘‘ Heathton ” 
and ‘Eaton ’—to wit, ‘‘Eaton’”’ on Dee 
near Chester, an ancient seat of the Grosve- 
nors according to Camden? Is there any 
other locality of this name ? 
Joun W. Brown. 


QUOTATION FROM CARTWRIGHT.—Claren- 
don wrote of John Hampden that :— 

“He was a supreme governor over all his 
passyons and affections, and had thereby a greater 
power over other mens.” 

Southey, citing this passage (‘Commonplace 
Book,’ iii. 52), says :— 

“Who is it that imitated this in verse ?” 

“A great exactor of himself and then, Xc.”’ 
and adds in a note :— 

“Clarendon it is that has imitated Cartwright 
here.” 

I presume that the reference is to William 
Cartwright (1611-1643), but have been un- 
able to verify it. Can any one complete the 
quotation, and say to whom Cartwright 
applied the description ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tuomas J. Wisre.—I should be grateful 
for a list of the bibliographical writings of 
Thomas J. Wise, Esq., and the reprints 
issued by him, e.g., the bibliographies of 
Robert Browning, the Bronté family, Swin- 
burne, Borrow, &c., and the reprint of 
‘Pauline ’ (Robert Browning), and other 
rare books which he covers. Some of these 
publications were issued in the ‘‘ Ashley 
Books ” series. I should be very glad if 
I could secure a fairly complete list of these 
writings. E. G. Burrrick. 

307 Wilder Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


CaisteR, NorFoutk. I should be glad of 
references to the following who were con- 
mected with Caister in Hegg, Norfolk :— 

Thomas Bransby, circa 17—. 

Elizabeth Bransby, circa 1728. 

Lady Cathering Braunch, circa 1420. 

Robert de Castre, circa 1259. 

John de Castre, temp. Edward II. 

Edward Clere, circa 1451. 

William Clere, circa 1382. 

John Dawbeney, circa 1469. 

Lady Elizabeth Rothenhall, widow of 
John Clere, died 1438. 

WILLIAM DE CASTRE. 





THEANA.—A lady friend, expert in the 
solution of acrostics, asks me who was 
Theana, thus described in a ‘“‘light ’ in an 
acrostic given in one of the Sunday papers :— 

Queen of Bounty and brave mind, 
An ornament of woman-kind. 

I do not recognize the name. Will some 
reader kindly help ? 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Monreith. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find that better way. 
2. I have found a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed. 
3. I hate the Drum’s discordant sound 
Parading round, and round, and round. 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 





Replies. 


PATRICK ARCHER OF LONDON 
AND WATERFORD, MERCHANT. 


Tremp. CHARLES I. AND CHARLES II. 
(11 S. v. 9.) 


In ‘N. & Q.’ for Jan. 6, 1912 (11 S. v. 9), 
I made an inquiry regarding Patrick Archer 
of London, merchant, temp. Car. Il., whose 
‘*‘ gun-running ” expeditions dn behalf of the 
Stuart cause in Ireland, are referred to in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Irish Series, 
September, 1669, to December, 1679 * (1910). 

I am now able to furnish fuller informa - 
tion about the services rendered by Patrick 
Archer to his exiled King, as the original 
royal warrant recounting those- services, 
and promising payment for them, has recently 
come into my possession. It is a family 
tradition that this Patrick Archer was a 
collateral of the County Wicklow Archers, 
but hitherto I knew of no documentary 
evidence to support it. It appears, however, 
that this warrant was preserved by my 
forbears, and deposited, with other family 
papers, between the years 1860-70, with a 
firm of lawyers in New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, where it was mislaid and forgotten. 
During the war the premises of the firm were 
struck by a bomb from enemy aircraft, and @ 
good many rooms were wrecked. In cleaning 
up and sorting out the débris, the old warrant 
was discovered and returned to me. 
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The document is in an excellent state ef 
preservation. It is engrossed on thick 
parchment, measuring 18% in. by 14 in., and 
bears the remains of the royal seal in the 
(to the reader) left-hand top-corner. 
Charles IJ.’s signature, in a sprawling and 
spidery hand, and that of Secretary Nicholas, 
firm and bold, are both very legible. Of the 
contents of the document it may be noted 
that Ormonde’s testimony to the petitioner’s 
bona- fides reflects the candour and generosity 
of a famous noble character, while it appears 
that as early as the Cromwellian wars the 
rationing of troops in the field with tobacco 
was considered as essential as it was during 
the Great War of our own times. 

Copy of the original Warrant from Charles II. 
for the payment of £5,883 19s. 6d. to Patrick 

Archer, Merchant, of Waterford, for advances 


made by him in various ways to Charles I. and | 


Charles II. 

Dated July 23, 1656. 
CHARLES R. (Sign Manual). 

Charles by the grace of God,’ King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. 

To our right trusty and entirely beloved cosen 
and Councellor James Marquis of Ormonde,* our 


Lieutenant of Ireland, and to the Chief Officer or } 


Officers in that our Kingdome for the time being. 
Greeting. Whereas upon the petition of Patrick 
Archer of Waterford in our Kingdome of Ireland 
Merchant that payment might be assigned, and 
made to him out of the customs of our townes of 
Waterford and Ross in the said Kingdome forall 
such moneys as upon account appear due to him 
for disbursements and services performed for our 
father of blessed memory and us. We referred 
the consideration of the said petition to our said 
cosen and councellor the Marquis of Ormonde, 
Lieutenant of that our Kingdome, who hath 
thereupon the 11th of this instant July certified us 
in these words :—‘‘ May it please your Majesty. 
According to your Majesty’s pleasure signified 
upon the 6th day of this month by Mr. Secretary 
Nicholast I have perused the petition of Patrick 
Archer, and conferred with the petitioner, whorn 
T cannot but in justice certify to your Majesty to 
be a very honest man, and one whom I have 
always found very ready to engage his estate: for 
your Majesty’s service, and particularly when by 
the command of your royal father of blessed 
memory I was to enable the Marquis of Antrimt 





* Butler, James, 12th Earl and 1st Marquess 
(1642) and 1st Duke of Ormonde (1661) (1610— 
1688) Lord Lieut. of Ireland, 1644, and again 
1661-69, and again 1677-84. The duke, an 
eminent statesman, is known in history as “ the 
great duke of Ormonde.” 

+ Nicholas, Sir Edward (1593-1669) Secretary 
of State to Charles I. and Charles II. Pensioned 


on account of age’ and sickness, 1662. (‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’) 
¢$ MacDonnell, Randall, 2nd Earl and Ist 


Marquis of Antrim (1609-1683). Sent by the 
King to raise forces in Scotland, 1639. 





to send over that supply of men to the Marquis of 
Montrose* under the command of Sir Alexander 
MeDonaldt+ this petitioner undertook the charge 
of transporting them, without which I knew not 
how to have performed that service, and besides: 
what he paid for the freight of other ships he sent 
a vessel of his own with fourteen pieces of Ordi- 
nance, which ship of his was lost in the said ex- 
pedition. 

“J find that by an order of my own, upon a 
certificate made to me by the Commissioners: 
authorized in pursuance of the articles of peace, 
there was due to him in March, 1650, for moneys: 
disbursed by him for arms and munition delivered 
by him for your service the sum of three 
thousand thirty-five pounds nineteen shillings: 
sixpence sterling, and that there was at the same 
time an order signed by me, by the advice of the: 
said Commissioners, for the payment of two 
hundred and five pounds, and to him for interest; 
of the said principal debt at seven pounds ten 
shillings per annum until the same should be 
paid, which interest to this time amounts to one 
thousand twenty-five pounds sterling. And I. 
likewise find a warrant signed by myself for the 
payment of five hundred sixty three pounds: 
sterling for Tobacco delivered by him for the use 
of the army, which sum remains still due. 

‘*He doth demand to be allowed for the damages: 
and losses which he sustained in that expedition 
for Scotland in which he lost his ship as aforesaid,. 
to justify which demand he produces a bond 
entered into by my brother Richard Butlert an@ 
Mr. Edward Comerford upon my desire, whereby 
they are obliged to save him harmless for any 
damages he should sustain in that service, and he 
does reckon his damages in the loss of the said 
ship, and the forbearance of two thousand six 
hundred pounds by him disbursed for the freight 
and victualling of the ship which transported the- 
said men (which was not paid unto him till five 
years after the same should have been paid) to be 
no less than athousand pounds. He doth likewise 
demand the sum of two hundred and sixty pounds: 
for so much powder delivered by him to Sir 
Thomas Esmond,§ Sir Walter Dungan,|| and 
several others after I left the Kingdome of Ireland,. 





* Graham, James, Ist Marquis of Montrose 
(1612 — 1650). Joined Covenanters, 1637.. 
Royalist General in Scotland, 1644. Betrayed by 
Mcleod of Assynt, and hanged in the Grassmarket,. 
Edinburgh. 4 

+ Macdonnell, Alexander, 3rd Earl of Antrim 
(d. 1696), brother of Randall Macdonnell, 2nd 
Earl and Ist Marquis of Antrim. 

t Butler, Richard, Honourable, of Kilcash.. 
Joined with the Irish; 1641. Governor of the co. 
Waterford ; a reputed Lieut.-General among the 
rebels, died 1701. (Burke’s and  Lodge’s: 
Peerages). 

§ Esmonde, Sir Thomas, of Ballytramon, co.- 
Wexford (son of Sir Lawrence, Lord Esmonde, 
baron of Lymbrick) General of horse to Charles I.- 
creat. a baronet of Ireland, 1628. (Living in 1660.) 

| Dungan, Sir Walter, 3rd Baronet, of Castle- 
town, co. Kildare. One of the Confederate 


Catholics of Kilkenny. Died s.p. His brother~ 
1661, an@ 


William created Viscourt Dur gan, 1, 3 
Earl of Limerick, 1685. (Burke’s ‘Extinct 
Peerage.’) 
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which sum, since it appears by a note under 
their hands that they received whilst they con- 
tinued in arms for your Majesty’s service by my 
commission, I think reasonable for your Majesty 
to allow. 

“He doth further demand some allowance for 
disbursements and services done by order from the 
Marquis of Clanricard,* whereof he doth not 
produce such evidence I can certify any opinion 
upon to your Majesty, but think fit that his rights 
to those pretences may be reserved to him till he 
can make it more particularly appear. He doth 
desire an allowance for a journey hither into 
Flanders upon the direction of the Lord of Muskryt 
to sollicit the Duke of Lorraine for supplys. 

“I conceive the way proposed by the petitioner 
for the satisfaction cf what is justly due from your 
Majesty to him is not unreasonable, all which I 
humbly submit to your Majesty’s determination. 
(Signed) Ormonde.” 

Which said Certificate we having duly considered 
do hereby not only allow and approve of same, 
but order and require the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other our chief officer or officers for the time being 
in our said Kingdom of Ireland to make effectual 
order as soon as it shall please Ged to restore us 
to the possession of that our Kingdom, that all the 
several sums mentioned in the said certificate to be 
due to the said Patrick Archer amounting to the 
sum of five thousand eight hundred eighty three 
pounds nineteen shillings sixpence sterling be 
orderly and legally assigned upon the Customs of 
Waterford and Ross, and accordingly duly and 
fully satisfied and paid to our said subject Fatrick 
Archer, or his Assignes, for his said good services 
seasonably performed when others declined their 
duty in that kind. And as for the said Patrick 
Archer’s demands of allowance for disbursements 
and services done by order from our right trusty 
and entirely beloved cosen the Marquis of Clan- 
ricard, and for the said Archer’s allowance for a 
journey he performed by direction of our right 
trusty and well beloved cosen the Lord Viscount 
Muskry, we will and ordain that the rights and 
pretences of the said Patrick Archer in these 
particulars may be reserved to him without 
prejudice till we receive further information from 
them, whereupon we shall better judge of the 
equity of his pretences and whereupon give further 
order therein. ; 

_ Given at our Court at Bruges, July 23, 1656, 
in the eighth year of our reign. 
By his Majesty’s Commands, 
(Signed) Epw. NicHonas. 


_Apparently very little of this debt was 
liquidated by i663, for according to the 
above ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ Charles J1., 
by letters patent dated Jan. 28, 1664. 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Patrick 
Archer for the sum of 6,241. 5s. 
* Burgh, Ulick de, 5th Earl and Marquis of 
Clanricarde (1604-1657). Deputy in Ireland for 
ere. 1650. Capitulated to the Parliament, 
ft Maccarthy, Donogh, 2nd Viscount Mus- 
kerry and 1st Earl of Clanearty (creat. 1658). 
Commanded the royalist forces in Munster against 
Cromwell. 


Patrick Archer eventually settled at 
Riverstown, co. Meath. According to & 
pedigree prepared by Charles Lynezar circa 
1731, which was in the possession of Mr. 
|Martin Archer-Shee, Q.C., in 1888, the 
Riverstown Archers were a branch of the 
|famous Kilkenny family. My inquiry, in. 
1912, as to the parentage and family of 
Patrick Archer met with no response, but I 
think that I can now identify him, having: 
found an old skeleton pedigree, drawn up- 
in the sixties of the last century, which. 
endeavoured, but without success, to estab- 
lish a relationship between the Archers of 
Kilkenny, Wexford, and Wicklow. Patrick 
Archer was evidently the fifth son of Walter 
Archer of Kilkenny and Cappaght (died 
Jan. 4, 1624-5) by his wife Elizabeth. 
Shee, and his eldest brother was Henry 
Archer, who died in 1645, having mar- 
ried Ellen, daughter James Fitzharris: 
of Ross. 

Between the years 1863-66 my family 
commissioned Sir Bernard Burke to establish. 
the connexion, if it existed, between the 
Archers of Kilkenny and Wicklow; and, 
at the same period, Capt. Lawrence Archer, 
60th Rifles, author of several editions of 
‘Brief Memorials of English Families of the 
name of Archer’ (Ist edition, Edinburgh,. 
1856) was on the same track. Both failed. 
in their endeavours, although Sir Bernard 
expressed himself as morally certain. that 
they were one and the same family. I sup- 
pose as a quid pro quo for his fees, “‘ Ulster ”” 
delivered himself of an ambiguous statement 
in his ‘Dormant and Extinct Peerages,’ 
1866. Under ‘‘ Archer—Barons Archer, of 
Umberslade, co. Warwick,’’ he wrote : ‘* One- 
line, deriving descent from Tulbert L’ Archer 
the Norman, was settled at a very remote 
period at Kilkenny, in Ireland; and_its- 
descendants may still be traced in that. 
kingdom, one being the present Graves- 
Chamneys Archer, Esq., of Mount John,. 
co. Wicklow.” G. C. Archer was my grand-- 
father, and incidentally, he had been dead 
eighteen years. This statement was severely 
castigated by a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.” 
signing himself ‘“R. C.” at 5S. i. 167. The 
alleged connexion between the Warwickshire 
and co. Kilkenny Archer seems, at any rate, 
to have been pure fiction. 

As I pointed out in my 1912 communica- 
tion, Patrick Archer's son, John, married & 
Wicklow Archer, and both he and his wife 
were living at Riverstown in 1707, and had 
two daughters. H. G. ARCHER. 

Chettle Lodge, Blandford, Dorset. 


of 
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ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL (9 S. iv. 168, 
269, 385, 441; v. 34, 134).—The meaning of 
“Aldgate ’’’ was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
twenty years ago, and Mr. Henry Harben, 
an his ‘A Dictionary of London,’ 1918, 
brings up once more the earliest form of the 
name that is known and tacitly abandons it. 
Personally, I think it was wise of Mr. Harben 
to treat it in that way. This form, ‘‘ Ealse- 

: gate,’ appears in Herman’s ‘De Miraculis 
‘Sancti Edmundi ’ (c. 1095), edited in Rerum 
Britt. Scriptores, No. 96, by Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, 1890. Mr. W. H. Stevenson cited 
at in 1897 in The English Historical Review, 
xii. p. 491, and dubiously derived it from 
Ealh |{gen. édles]. He referred to that in the 
discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ and, having assumed 
that es suffered metathesis into se, suggested 
two more derivations, namely, Ealu and 
Alusa. The general reader, therefore, can 
taka his choice of Ealh or Ealu or Alusa. 
But each of these leads to a cul-de-sac, where 
he is concerned. 

Ia “Ealsegate ’’ we have a unique form 
that never appears again. The regular 
West Saxon ‘“ Ealle-’’, for Hallan, is known, 
and the eleventh-century author Herman 
tells us that he compiled his work partly 
from oral tradition and partly from an old 
manuscript written in a very difficult and 
-crabbed way: ‘‘calamo....difficillimo, et 
ut ita dicam, adamantino “; ‘ Prologue,’ 
p. 27, u.s., 1. 3. The general reader, there- 
‘fore, is justified in asking—Can ‘“ Ealse- 
-gate’”’ be a scribal mistake for Kallegate ? 
Well, s does appear in place of J in early 
medieval script in England, and, moreover, 
.l sometimes appears for s. The latter con- 
fusion sets us upon the right track and such 
scribal errors in the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ 
and elsewhere, as Cair legeint, lignum, and 
poluistis, for ‘‘Cair Segeint,’’ ‘‘signum ”’ 
-and ‘‘posuistis,”’ indicate the use of an s 
which suggested / to inexperienced readers. 
“This particular s can only have been one of 
the reverted type, namely 2, ana it is quite 


’ 


-easy to see that carelessness in marking the, 


-stem of J, and diminution of its height, 
would suggest this reverted letter to one 
who could not identify a proper name such 
-@s Eallegate. 

The six following errors will, I feel sure, 
-convinece the fair-minded reader of the 
possibility postulated :— 

1. Concisium for concilium, a mis-speliing 
of conchylium, in ‘A Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
-Glossary,’ ed. J. H. Hessels, 1890, from a 
Corpus Christi College (Cambridge) MS. of 
tthe eighth century. 





2. Wandesberie for Wendelberie in the 
Domesday Record for Oxfordshire, fo. 160. 

3. Hiresgas for Hirelgas in Master Wace’s, 
‘Roman de Brut,’ c. 1155. 

4. Estut for Hltut. a dialectical form of 
“Tltut,” in the ‘Historia Brittonum, ‘ 
cap. 71, p. 216, MS. Q., thirteenth century. 

5. Percusa for Pertula in the ‘ Itinerarium 
Antonini,’ Gallia, MS. G (now lost), edd. 
Parthey and Pinder, 1848. 

6. serge: for Durolipons, @ mis- 
reading (?) of Camden’s ; ep. ‘Durolisponte ” 
in Pseudo-Richard, Iter XVII. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


StrveR WINE CISTERNS FOR COOLING 
WinE Bortres (12 8S. vii. 250).-——Jackson 
in the second volume of his ‘Illustrated 
History of English Plate’ treats of these 
and mentions one belonging to the Duke of 
Cumberland which is 35 inches Jong and 
weighs 1,930 ozs., with maker and hall-mark, 
David Willaums, 1708-9. The Duke of 
Portland has one 27 inches long and 144 inches 
high, weighing 365 ozs. The one at the 
Winter Palace, Petrograd, is 8.000 ozs., 
made in 1734 by Charles Kandler. The 
Duke of Rutland has a cistern dated 1681, 
which is 48 inches long and weighs 2,000 ozs. 
Was it not a fountain which Plymouth 
presented to King Charles II. in 1680, and 
not @ cistern ? ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cripps illustrates the wine cistern of 
1734, now as formerly at the Winter Palace’ 
Petrograd, and states it was made by Charles 
Kandler, in London, and weighed nearly 
8,000 ounces. Cripps refers to the Welbeck 
cistern of 1682, and to one of 1667. He 
alludes to the doubt as to whether these 
very large pieces of plate were wine cisterns 
in fact, or rather cisterns for washing forks 
and spoons in. A large wine cooler formerly 
belonged to the Marquesses of Hastings and 
from them descended to the Countess 0 
Loudoun and Lord Donington. who died in 
1895. It was a German piece of about 1750, 
and weighed (with its wooden box) nearly 
780 ounces. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Wine coolers are fairly common, and may 
be met with at silversmith’s and antique 
furniture shops. They are not always of 
pure silver. I had a pair in heavy Sheffield 
plate some years ago, which I disposed of to 
& member of the family in Virginia, whose 
ancestral arms were engraved thereon. 

So far as memory serves the details were 
these approximately: height, 20 inches weight, 
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The floral and scroll ornament in 
relief was most ornate, indeed almost 
*‘loud,” and Felonged to the period of early 
mineteenth century. 


25 |bs. 


W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


A few years ago there was, and doubtless 
there still is, a fine specimen at Hedleston 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

S. A. Grunpy-NewMan, F.S 

Walsall. 


S.A.Scot. 


“ HEIGHTEM, TIGHTEM AND ScrvuB ”’ (128. 
vii. 248) were, I think, strangers to me ; but 
when I came to consider them I fancied they 
‘bore a likeness to :— 

Highty, tighty paradighty “ni hed in green, 

with which begins a riddle on the holly-tree, 
that is to be found in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes,’ at p. 133, and that I seem to 
remember as having seen elsewhere in the 
form :— 

Hightum, tightum, paraditum dressed all in green. 
“* Hoity-toity ” and “‘highty-tighty ”’ differ 
only as regards the value of the vowels. I 
presume it was the humour of Miss L. M. 
ANSTEY’S cousin’s great-grandfather that 
‘caused him to make two wigs out of 
‘hhoity-toity by ignoring the hyphen, and 
substituting a comma. St. SwitTHIn. 


Cornwall seems to be responsible for this 
phrase, and the spelling as recorded by 
Wright’s ‘Dialect Dictionary ’ is the same 
cas that used by E. F. Benscn, the following 
examples being given :— 

Hitem—She’m some gay—sbe do wear hitem to 
the tea fight, and hitem when she do trapesy— 
but law if you see’d her working in her Scrubbs 
you’d know what a slut her really es (From 
T. C. Peter’s MS. Collection of Cornish Words). 

Titem—A eostume for wear when neither visiting 
nor working. 

Sorubbe— Working clothes. 

I fail to find any other record of this 
expression elsewhere. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

In my childhood, during the ‘seventies,’ 
I continually heard the expr ession ‘‘ Hoity . 
‘Toity, and Scrub.” The above variant is 
quite new to me. 

KATHLEEN A. N. WARD. 
Cairnbinn, Whitehouse, co. Antrim. 


Two definitions in N. Bailey’s ‘Dictionary ’ 
(Ist ed., 1721, latest 1802), throw light on my 


query : “ Scrubbed, v. (scrabber, Dan.), 
“~vorn out, also slovenly, mean habited.”’ 
ech . 

‘Tight, a. (in dress), not slovenly.” Hence, 





it was easy to evolve “ heightem ”’ for the well- 
dressed, “‘tightem’’ for the neatly-dressed, and 
‘‘scrub”’ for the slatternly person, and thence 
to transfer the terms to the garments worn 
by such individuals. L. M. ANSTEY. 


NovELs oF THE NortH Woops (12 §. 
vii. 231).—-Mr. E. Cosy will find that by far 
the majority of Mr. Ridgwell Cullum’s 
novels have a locale in the regions he names. 
Most of his books are published by Chapman 
& Hall, London’ I have read several, and 
with one exception. ‘The Compact,’ the 
localities were within the sphere named by 
him. ‘The Blazed Trail,’ ‘The Riverman 
and ‘The Hooded Man,’ by Mr. Stewart 
Edward White are tales of the North Woods, 
the two first named being descriptive of the 
“logging” business. ‘‘The Prey of the 
Strongest ’’ is a contribution by Mr. Morley 
Roberts to the literature of the North-West 
timber trade in B. C. Mr. Hulbert Footner 
in ‘ Jack Chanty,’ writes a story of Whabasca ; ; 
and others of his are ‘The Sealed Valley ’ 
and ‘The Fur Bringers.’ The two last 
I have not read, but I think they will be 
found to deal with the localities. Mr. 
Bertram S. Sinclair is another writer who, 
writes of this locality. His ‘ North of Fifty- 
five ’ and ‘ Big Timber’ exploit the timber 
industry. He has written many fine stories 
of the North-West generally. A few other 
writers whose geographical selection appears 
to favour the North-West, are R. W. Service 
(‘The Trail of ’88’), Peter B. Kyne, H. H. 
Knibbs, Dane Coolidge, and the Rev. Virginie 
KE. Roe ; probably Mr. CotBpy may know sore 
of these writers already. But thev 
mentioned in case he may not know them. 

C._P... HALE. 


&re 


Domestic History IN THE }-iNETEENTH 
SENTURY (12 S. vii. 191, 216, 257).—I have 
recently met with a much earlier reference 
to the custom of afternoon tea than that 
given at the last reference, which may be 
allowed to speak for itself, since it amounts 
to a virtual claim for this domestic intro- 
duction. In ‘Many Memories of Many 
People,’ by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson, the 
daughter of Nassau William Senior, the 
authoress writes :— 

“Ours was one of the first houses where afternoon 
tea was an institution. It was the custom to 
ride all through the spring and summer from 
five to seven, and when my father came home to 
fetch me in the afternoon, he used to find me 
drinking a cup of servants’ tea brought to me by 
my maid. He very soon joined in this agre eable 
habit, and tea was served regularly at four o’clock. 
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Many of our friends found this out, and we had | 
very merry little meetings at that hour before 
our daily ride.” 

The actual date is not given, but I gather 
the period must have been in the early 
years of the late Queen Victoria’s reign, 
between 1837 and 1840. C. P. Hate 


SyDNEyY Smitn’s “ Last FLicKER OF Fun” 
(12 S. vii. 270) —Years ago I was told that 
Wimpole Street is the ‘‘ long unlovely street ” 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ and that 
Sydney Smith just before his death remarked, 
** All things come to an énd—except Wimpole 
Street.” JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


St. AnTHONY oF Papua (12 S. vii. 31, 
98, 152, 215, 253).—I should like to thank 
FatHer FLeTcuer for his kind reply at the 
last reference. Fra Niccolo Dal-Gal, to 
whom he directs my attention, has, I notice, 
written the account of St. Anthony in the 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ and says :— 

‘He is especially invoked for the recovery of | 
things lost, as is also expressed in the celebrated 
responsory of Friar Julian of Spires— 

Si quaeris miracula.... 
-...-resque perditas.” 

Julian of Spires died about 1250, so there 
is nothing modern about the custom, as 
St. SwITHIN seems to suggest at the second 
reference. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE Mrracutots Host or WitsnNack 
(12 S. vii. 190, 255).—Mr. Joun B. WaIne- 
WRIGHT'S excerpt from the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ though it confirms the fact that 
there was a pilgrimage at Wilsnack, neither 
explains its nature nor gives a ‘‘ Miraculous 
Host ” as its objective, but an esteemed 
correspondent from Oxford advances the 
purport of my query a step thus :— 

“ Zedler (‘ Universal-Lexicon ’) says that the 
pilgrimages to Welesnack or Wilsnack began in 
1444, when some of the actual blood of Our Lord 
which issued from His side at the Crucifixion 
was exhibited. He does not mention any crucifix 
or Host. Then one Johann Cuno, a Dominican, 
and one Sebastian Kalbe, a Franciscan, denied 
that the occurrence was genuine. So it was 
ultimately remitted to the Universities of Leipzig 
and Erfurt to decide, and they in 1444, or soon 
after, decided that the point must not be pressed 
too far, and that the incident was not far from 
superstition. The populace believed in it, and 
no doubt the Pope | Nicolas V. in 1453] who con- 
firmed it. Zedlar gives several references where 
further information could be obtained, but the 
books he mentions are probably only to be found | 
(in England) in the British Museum or Bodleian. | 
Jirobably ‘The Life of Cusanus* or the Bull of 
N.cholas V. would settle your point.” 





lt is clear trom all this that the dates of 
the origin of the pilgrimage are conflicting, 
that the very nature of the alleged miracle- 
is controverted, and that what a Cardinah 
denounces in 1451 a Pope upholds in 1453.. 
What os glaring illustration of the un-- 
certainties of history ! 

J. B. McGovern. 


Missing Worps: RECOVERY DESIRED: 
(12 S. vii. 232).— 
1. Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst 
not save. 
There let the wind sweep and the plover ery ; 
But thou, go by. 


This is the first verse (there are but two) 
of one of Tennyson’s best known songs. 


C. C. B. 


2, Fit nihil ex nihilo. Tria jugera vaecaque! Gratis. 
Constat! Suffragans Hodgius ipse subest. 
Deticit interea merces; tria jugera post hoe 
Vacca vorat, vaccam rusticus, ecce nihil! 


H. D. Exus. 


3. I would suggest as possible that these: 
lines may occur in some prologue or epilogue 
to the Westminster Play. Cc. L. 8 


{Several other correspondents thanked for re- 
plies to 1.] 


FRANCIS GASTRELL, VICAR oF STRAT- 
FORD-ON-AvoN (12 S. vii. 269).—I do 
not find he was ever Vicar of Strat- 


ford; although so styled by Sir Sidney Lee: 
in his book ‘Stratford-on-Avon’ (1904), 
p. 299. Edward Kenwrick was Vicar of 
Stratford ana Rector of Atherstone-on-Stour, 
1736-62. Francis Gastreil is probably the- 
son of Peregrine G. of Slapton, co. Northants, 
arm., who matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxon, on Dee. 14, 1721, aged 14; took his 
B.A., 1725; and M.A. degree, 1728. He 
was, no doubt, akin to the good Bishop of 
Chester (1714-25) of the same names and 
college ; and was himself Vicar of Frodsham, 
Cheshire. After razing New Place to the 
ground, in a fit of iconoclastic fury, and 
disposing of the materials, Gastrell left 
Stratford, “amidst the rages and curses of 
the inhabitants.’’ The site of New Place has 
thenceforth remained vacant; and is now 
enshrined within a charming garden. In 


| March, 1762, Gastrell, who thenceforth until 


his death in 1768 lived at Lichfield in a 
house belonging to his wife, leased the- 


| desolate site of New Place with its garden to 
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William Hunt of Stratford. On his death 
Gastrell left his Stratford property to his 
widow, wh» sold it to Hunt in 1775. Mrs. 
‘Gastrell was Jane, sister of Gilbert Walmisley 
of Lichfield, a cultivated man who showed 
much interest in Johnson and Garrick in 


their youth, and whose memory they always | 


revered. In 1776, says Boswell in his‘ Life of 
Johnson’: ‘‘ Mrs. Aston....and her sister, 
Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house 
and garden, and pleasure-ground, prettily 
situated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence, 
adjoining to Lichfield.” Johnson and 
Boswell dined with Mrs. Gastrell, ‘‘at the 
lower house on Stowhill....at two ” o’clock. 
Dr. Johnson told Boswell afterwards that 
when Gastrell “with Gothick barbarity cut 
down ”’ Shakespea’e’s ‘““mulberry tree a 

his wife “ participated in the guilt of what 
the enthusiasts of our immortal bard deem 
almost a species of sacrilege.’ In a letter to 
Johnson of Oct. 22, 1779, Boswell, describing 
‘a visit to Lichfield, says: ‘I then proceeded 
to Stow-hili, and first paid my respects to 


Mrs. Gastrell, whose conversation I was not | 


willing to quit.” A. R. BAYLEy. 


Some few vea"s azo I contributed to The 
Antiquary a brief history of the famous 
mulberry tree at New Place, and its more or 
less authentic derivatives. Most of my 
information about the Rev. Francis Gastreil 
was gathered from ‘An Historical Account 
of New Place,’ &e., by J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillips, 1864. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FRENCH Soncs WANTED (12 S. vii. 270).— 
The song wanted by J. C. W., which does not 
begin as he quotes it, but of which the first 
lines are 

O Richard! 6 mon roi! 
L’univers t’abandonne ; 


is to be found in ‘ La Lyre Francaise,’ in the | 


“*Golden Treasury Series.”” It is by Sedaine, 
who was born in 1719, and died in 1797. 
Harry K. Hupson. 
Stratford Lodge, Twickenham. 


‘O Richard, O mon roi’ is Blondel’s song 
in Sedaine’s ‘Comédie en trois actes, en 
prose et en vers,’ ‘Richard Coeur de Lion,’ 
produced by the ‘“Comédiens  Italiens 
Ordinaires du roi’ in Paris, Oct. 21, 1784. 
‘The comedy (or rather comic opera libretto) 
will be found in the ‘uvres Choisis de Se- 
daine’’ (Hachette edition). It was set to 
music by Grétry. There are two modern 
editions of the vocal score (French and 
German words), viz., Peters of Leipzig 


(London agent, Augener) and Litolff of 
| Brunswick (London agent, Enoch, Gt. Marl- 
| borough Street). The other once popular 
| song mentioned by J. C. W., ‘Ou peut un 

homme étre mieux que dans sa famille ’ has 
| long since been ‘out of print ” and the first 
edition is sought by French collectors. 

ANDREW dE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


PrRINcIPAL LONDON COFFEE HOUSES, 
TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY (12 S. vil. 185, and ante).—The old 
City tavern of ‘ Purssell’s,”’ Finch Lane, 
should, I think, warrant inclusion in Mr. 
PAUL DE CastTRo’s very helpful list. It was 
razed about thirty years ago. The site is 
now occupied by a well-known firm of 
stock-brokers. CrecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


‘Diz ENGLIscHE PFERDEDRESSUR’ (12 
8. vil. 231).—Since sending this query I have 
| discovered a full description of this mys- 
terious book in Capt. Carl Graefe’s 
‘Hippologische Literatur’ (Leipzig, 1863, 
no. 420). Edouard Gordon (not *‘ Gowan ”’) 
is described as ‘‘ Rittmeister in der Gross- 
britt. Armee.’ 1 may add no such officer 
appears described in ‘“Gordons under Arms.’ 

J. M. Burtocs. 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY Famity Biste: HENRY 
SouTHWELL (12 S. vii. 230).—In the His- 
torical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of 
the Holy Scripture (Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society) Part I., English, 
p- 299, consecutive number 908; there is 
mentioned under the year 1773: ‘The 
Universal Family Bible....by....Henry 
Southwell....’’ and in the description of 
the Bible which follows, it is said that 
** Robert Sanders. ...was the real compiier.”’ 

The history of Robert Sanders (1727-1783) 
compiler and hack-writer in London, includ- 
ing his arrangement with the Rev. Henry 
Southwell fer-the publication of the Family 
Bible will be found in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ W. M. Cuay. 

Alverstoke, Hants. 








Kirry Crtve, Actress (12 8. vii. 250).— 
Kitty Clive (Miss Raftor) captivated a sober 
gentleman of good family who married het. 
This was the Mr. George Clive mentioned by 
Mr. Leeeatr. He was a barrister without 
practice, brother to Sir Edward Clive, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, and nephew 
| to another judge of the same family, an old 
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Hereford one. The famous Robert, Lord 
Clive, was second cousin to Mr. George 
Clive. The marriage is supposed to have 
taken place in 1732, but the actual date 
does not appear possible of ascertainment. 
They separated in 1733, presumably because 
the husband assumed airs of superiority 
which offended Kitty’s independent nature. 
Taylor the journalist says Mr. Clive was 
““a very learned and intelligent man.” 
This may or may not have been, but he 
became a gentleman companion to Mr. Ince, 
a gentleman of fortune, which does not 
argue much force of character. Kitty died 
in 1785, but history is silent as to the dates 
of the birth and death of her husband. 
A. E. Hanrorp. 
The Tree Tops, Amersham, Bucks. 


‘Sratky & Co., By Rupyarp KIPLING 
(12 S. vi. 334; vii. 57, 118).—The Stalky 
story, never reprinted, which turned on a 
cattle-running escapade, was called ‘ Stalky,’ 
and appeared in Engiand in The Windsor 
Magazine for Decemebr, 1898, with illus- 
trations by L. Ravenhill, and in America in 
McClure’s Magazine for the same month. 

J. RH. 


THE VAGARIFS OF INDEXERS (12 S. 
vii. 231, 255).—The following examples of 
indexing from a curious little book recently 
published, entitled ‘The Fateful Seagull ’ 
eannot, I think, be beaten by any existing 
Index :— 

As I was—suffering from neuritis. 

At this stage I came to the conclusion that the 
Admiral of the Naval Base was a very clever 
man. 

Consider the Empire has to thank my eldest son 
that the Government obtained the secret at 
the time they did. 

During the past sixty years. 

Had seen a great deal of sea life. 

I would have had great pleasure in teaching the 
sailors. 

I have read Admiral Jellicoe’s book. 

Next I came down to Exmouth. 

The trail of the submarine. 

You will notice that one of my letters. 

All the above and numerous similar 
entries are under the initial letter. 

PELOPS. 


STOURHEAD AND ALEXANDER Popk (12 5. | 


vii; 231, 256).—The name ‘“ Bergellius ”’ at 
the Jatter reference, eleven lines from the 
foot of the page, should be ‘‘ Beyellius. In 
its unlatinized form it was presumably 
Beyel. (There was a Swiss engraver, Daniel 


Beyel living in the latter half of the eigh- | 


teenth century.) The Jacobus Beyellius 


mentioned by Barth was a priest of Speier, 
who copied inscriptions in various places. 
That beginning ‘‘Hujus Nympha loci ” is 
simply headed ‘ Epigramma repertum sub- 
quodam fonte juxta Nymfam sculptam.”’ 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 


BEDFORDSHIRE CHURCHYARD  INScCRIP- 


Genealogists of London have M.IJ. of many 


secretary would supply a list on application. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Arundel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND: 
(128. vi. 150, 195, 218, 259; vii. 276).—Though 
I have no present access to the foregoing 
references, perhaps I may be allowed to 
suggest that it should be remembered in 
dealing with this subject, that the exact 
signification and limitation of the words, 
leper, leprosy and leprous, have varied in the 
medical language of the past, and that I 
could adduce instances of the term “ leprous”’ 
being applied to patients admitted to an 
eighteenth-century (general) hospital. Asa 
further apposite instance of confusion of 
meaning I will add that, although the term 
“general”? hospital is now applied to an 
institution for the reception and treatment 
of all, or nearly all, forms of disease (as 
opposed to special hospitels, limited to one 
or more diseases), the original application of 
the word was intended to denote that the 
‘general ”’ hospitals received patients from 
all parts of the country. 

GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 





Romney Mars (12 8. vii. 269).—1 infer 
the foundation of Nowa’s ,intended collec- 
tion of books on Romney Marsh will be 
‘The History of Romney Marsh,’ &c., by 
William Holloway (London, J. R. Smith), 
| 1849, ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


NortH AMERICAN INDIANS (12S. vii. 149). 
Within half an hour of seeing query, and 
concluding that more exact definition was 
| necessary, I saw the following editorial note 
‘in The Red Man, an illustrated magazine 
| printed by Indians (Carlisle Indian Press). 
October, 1916, ix. 39-48 (apparently one of 
| the last numbers published) : 

‘* While as a distinct race, with racial ideals 
and characteristics, the Indian may be called a 
| ‘vanishing race,’ Dr. White shows that as the 
result of better sanitary conditions and more 
careful medical treatment the birth-rate now 
| exceeds the death-rate and the Indian wards of 





TIONS (12 8S. vii. 270)—The Society of 


parishes in Bedfordshire. No doubt the 
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the Government are in this way increasing rather 
than diminishing, as is generally supposed. There 
are probably not now to exceed 100,000 full- 
blood Indians in the United States and the 
progress of amalgamation continues to reduce that 
number. It will be a long time, however, before 
such large tribes as the Navajo, Apache, Pima, 
and Papago will become greatly affecfed by the 
infusion of white blood.”’ 

The editor, quoted above, naturally does 
not mention that most of the tribes named 
are comparatively poor specimens of the 
“noble red man,” and that the infusion of 
negro blood is larger than the white, one 
reason being that’ anatomical reasons make 
the maternal, &c., mortality much less when 
one parent is a negro, &c. This infusion 
is especially great in the former Indian 
Territorv, where the fabulous fortunes, 
coming to the wards of the nation through 
discovery of oil, &c., on their lands, strongly 
stimulate claims to being “ Indians.”’ 

RockINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Chronicle of Muntaner. Translated from the 
Catalan by Lady Goodenough. Vol.I. (Hak- 
luyt Society.) 

WE are now to have Muntaner in English, and it 
is certainly time. His Chronicle has already 
been published in Italian, French and German— 
to say nothing cf Spanish. Still, it is worth not- 
ing that it had not been translated into any 
language besides Spanish before the nineteenth 
century. 

Muntaner, as we are remirded in the Intro- 
duction, comes between Joinville and Froissart— 
perhaps the two best-known medieval chroniclers. 
He was a man whose life was spent in close contact 
with the affairs of State and the Court of Aragon ; 
and if his Chronicle lacks the special charm and 
interest derived from a great central figure—such 
as Joinville’s Louis—the chronicler himself is no 
whit behind his compeers either in general ability 
or in sympathetic qualities. In purely literary 
capacity, "ve must endure to see him placed 
somewhat below them, though for all that he 
makes @ tightful reading. 

This first volume takes us from the birth of 
James I. of Aragon to the death of Pedro III. 
We have not yet arrived at the engaging chapters 
where Muntaner speaks more copiously as an eye- 
Witness and weaves in his own history. On 
Nov. 11, 1285, when that king departed this life, 
he was a youth of 21. A native of Peralada, not 
far from the Roussillon border, he relates how, 
when he was a boy, the King and Queen of Castile, 
on their way to the Council of Lyons, spent two 
days in his father’s house there. ‘Some ten years 
later, at the time of the invasion of Catalonia by 
the French, Peralada was burnt down. A force of 
almugavars—so our historian tells the tale—left 
on garrison duty in the town, and incensed at not 
sharing the chances of plunder their fellows 





would have who had been marched out into the: 
country, set fire to it,and then plundered it. “I 

and others, who lost a great part of what we had 

in that town, have not been able to return there 

since,” says Muntaner, “rather we have gone 

about the world seeking our fortune amidst much 

hard work and many perils we have passed 

through. Most of us have died in these wars of 
the House of Aragon.” 

He seems to have been in attendance on Pedro 
when, as Infante, he went to visit Philip III. of” 
France, his brother-in-law, for he says that he 
saw the two princes carry each other’s arms. 
quartered with their own on their saddlecloths ; 
and he saw the Prince of Taranto (son of Charles 
of Anjou) after the interview at Toulouse with 
the kings of France, Aragon and Mallorca, enter 
Perpignan with the last mentioned. Where he 
differs from other chroniclers it is not impossible 
that, even in the history of these early years, he is 
speaking as an eye-witness. Thus he relates, in 
great detail and movingly, the departure of - 
Queen Costanza and her two sons for Sicily—the 
mode of taking farewell between the King an@ 
Queen, and how “the Lord King remained quite 
alone full four hours of the day, and did not wish 
any one to come in”; where other historians 
make the King send for the Queen while he is in 
Sicily, and himself, after her arrival there, depart 
for Spain. Again, in the story of the death of 
Philip III., he says that this took place in a house 
of En Simon de Vilanova, at the foot of Pujami- 
lot, near Peralada, not at Perpignan as is com- 
monly reported. 

Muntaner’s political insight goes but a little 
way; his loyalty to the House of Aragon blinds 
him alike to inferiority of character and to mis- 
takes. Nor does he draw any distinctive portrait 
for us of Luria, Lansa or any other notable. An 
energetic man himself he accepts the doings of 
energetic men without over much _ personal 
criticism. A certain competence and experience, 
however, make themselves felt even in this earliest 
division of his chronicle, where he is using other 
men’s histories to a great extent, and these, too, 
abbreviated. There is a chapter in which he 
breaks off his narrative to give the King of 
Aragon good advice for the erection of dockyards 
and the disposal of galleys which, besides giving 
promise of what we shall hear of his feats at sea 
and as administrator, throws light on his attitude 
towards the Pope. Between the Pope and the 
House of Aragon he does not hesitate: ‘‘ the 
Holy Church of Rome, or these who govern it,’” 
he says, ‘‘ should consider the increase they get 
from the House of Aragon, and they should make 
their acknowledgment to the descendant of the 
House of Aragon. But, however, I comfort 
myself with this, that if the Pope and the Cardinals 
do not acknowledge it, the King of Kings, our Lord 
the true God remembers it.’’ Another example 
of this attitude, will be found in his approval of 
the Archbishop of Tarragona, who could not 
fight against the Pope, but gave up all his property 
to the King for the war with France. 

Muntaner has many pages touched with pleasant 
humour, as, for instance, the description of the 
roughly equipped almugavars at Messina, and 
people’s mistaken contempt of them; or the 
anecdote of the two sons of li 7 III. of France, 
of whom the younger was granted the kingdom of ~ 
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Aragon by the Pope. “ Monsenyer Philip.... 
said: ‘What is this, Brother. They say you 
have yourself called King of Aragon?’ And he 
said it was the truth, and that he was King of 
Aragon. And he answered him: ‘ Forsooth, my 
fair Brother, you are King of your hat’ ”’—by 
which name, “the King of the Hat,’’? Muntaner 
‘is delighted to call this prince whenever he meets 
him. Of the French, in general, he has—naturally, 
from his point of view—no opinion; he says, in 
‘particular, ‘‘the French are people who, in 
matters of the sea, of which they understand 
nothing, believe what any man tells them.” 'The 
matters of the sea—principally the doings of Roger 
de Luria—play a great part in these chapters. 

Among the anecdotes related is a curious one 
-of a woman in Peralada—called Na’ Mercadera 
‘because she kept a shop—who, armed like a man, 
‘went out to pick cabbages and encountered a 
French knight on horseback caught in a trench 
and took him prisoner. Another interesting 
passage is the description and appreciation of the 
Catalan crossbowmen. 

The stories of battles and feasts, conferences 
and voyages are lively and picturesque, and have 
Ybeen done into a good fluent English. We noted 
2several proverbs, e.g., that “‘ proverb of Catalonia 
that the thorn which has to prick is pointed from 
the beginning”; and the following may be found 
amusing: ‘‘ The passage is so short—six miles— 
cas I have told you already. However, as some 
~ill hear this who do not know what six miles are 
I want them to know that the distance is so short 
from San Rayner in Messina to the fort of Catona, 
that, from one side to the other, you might see a 
man on horseback and would know whether he 
sas going east or west.” 

At p. 293 it is said that “‘it is five miles from 
Jerba to Messina”; and on p. 276 the hour of 
none is said in a footnote to be 9 P.M., instead of 
3 P.M. 

A satisfactory Introduction gives first an outline 
of the history upon which we are engaged—the 
relations between Spain and the Saracens, 
Spain and the Sicilian kingdom, and Spain and 
France; and then a careful biography of Ramon 
Muntaner himself. 

The maps at the end might, we think, have 


been better. 





Notices to Correspondents 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ””—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athenzeum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

F. P.—‘* All my eye and Betty Martin” has 
been frequently discussed in our columns. See 
ALS. iv. 207, 254, 294 313, 377. 
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Go AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PaPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHAL™ PREAS, Ltd , Publishers and Printers, 
9 -47 GARDEN ROW, 
8T. GEORGES ROAD, SUUTAWAREK, 8.E.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with pe-fect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plaia ; postage 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per Eicon, ruled or plain; postage ls. 

STICK PHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 





NOW READY. 


Notes and Queries. 


VOL. VI. TWELFTH SERIES. 
JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920. 
Price 15s. Postage, 6d. extra. 
Cases for Binding can be obtained separately. 
Price 2s., post free. 


Phe do 


JANUARY TO JONE, 1920. 
Price ls. 6d., post free. 


Publishers Binding Cases 


VOL. VI. 
(January to June, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 
In green cloth, gold blocked. 

These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIUEY 
OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each post free, 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bindin; 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge o 
4s, 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE 
PUBLISHER, and marked “BINDING OKDER.” The 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate cover. 





THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 
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